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Foreword 


The exhibition “Neil Jenney: Painting and 
Sculpture 1967T980” marks a major event in con- 
temporary art. Although only thirty-five years 
old, Neil Jenney has already created a formidable 
body of work and, his youth notwithstanding, 
has had a profound influence on the burgeoning 
spread of representational art in the last twelve 
years. His achievement has long been known 
among the intelligentsia of the art world, but this 
reputation has been a welhkept secret because of 
the artist’s reluctance to participate in a large-scale 
exhibition. We are indebted to the artist for his 
confidence in the ability of the University Art 
Museum staff to organize this first major showing. 
He has been enormously helpful in all aspects of 
the enterprise, generously giving time and finan¬ 
cial assistance. 

Mark Rosenthal, Curator at the University Art 
Museum, conceived the exhibition and worked 
with the artist and museum staff to realize the ex¬ 
hibition and catalogue. He has adroitly handled 
the many difficult details that occur in an exhibi¬ 
tion of this complexity. 


The exhibition was organized by the University 
Art Museum, Berkeley; the European tour was ar¬ 
ranged by the Kunsthalle, Basel. We are pleased 
to collaborate with the staffs of the museums join¬ 
ing us in the tour of the exhibition, and want to 
thank the following individuals for their support: 
Linda Cathcart, Director, Contemporary Arts 
Museum, Houston; Peter Marzio, Director, and 
Jane Livingston, Associate Director, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; Edy de Wilde, 
Director, and Marja Bloem, Curator, Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam; Kund Jensen, Director, 
Louisiana Museum, Humlebaek, Denmark. 

We are grateful to the National Endowment for 
the Arts, a Federal agency, the University Art 
Museum Council, and the Pellizzi Foundation for 
their support of this exhibition, and to Fidelity 
Savings and Loan for its contribution in helping 
to produce the catalog. 

James Elliott 

Directory University Art Museum, Berkeley 
Jean-Christophe Ammann 
Director , Kunsthalle Basel 
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Neiljenney: 

Paintings and Sculpture 

1967-1980 

Mark Rosenthal 

Neil Jenney refers to himself as “self-taught,” but 
this description would be misleading if it were to 
imply an unsophisticated or untutored outlook. 
Jenney has lived in New York City continuously 
since late 1966 and has witnessed many of the 
prevailing art developments at close hand. He has 
participated in these developments as well, having 
shown at major galleries and been included in a 
number of historically significant group exhibi¬ 
tions. But by his self-description, statements, and 
art, Jenney has separated himself from his con¬ 
temporaries. Instead, he has concerned himself 
with certain unfashionable yet long-lived aspira¬ 
tions of artists throughout history. One of these is 
realism. For Jenney, realism is not only a style but 
a philosophy requiring commitment and fidelity 
to the principal aspects of life. Because subject 
matter therefore holds an essential position in his 
art, he exhibits a second familiar aspiration: the 
integration of form and content. He wants his 
philosophical values stated in a formally dramatic, 
convincing manner. 

Jenney was born in 1945 in Torrington, Con¬ 


necticut, and grew up in Westfield, Massachusetts. 
From his early teen years he was interested in art. 
A strong influence was an artist-neighbor, 
Truman Egleston, who taught him the need for 
formalistic thinking. 1 

Subsequent to an abstract expressionist phase 
during high school, Jenney turned to hardedged, 
color-field painting and minimalist sculpture in 
the first and second years of college, 1964-66. All 
of his youthful work reveals a level of sophistica¬ 
tion and accomplishment belying the artist’s 
years; his friend at the Massachusetts College of 
Art in Boston, William Wegman, said that Jenney 
was among the most advanced students at the 
college in his understanding of contemporary art. 2 
In the fall of 1966, Jenney left school and worked 
as a cab driver for several months to accumulate 
the funds for a move to New York. Immediately 
upon making that move in December, Jenney 
began what he called his “Funk Style” of 
sculpture, which lasted until 1969 and included 
several series of work. During 1967 he produced 
the “Linear Series” at his studio on East 6th 


Street. These are made up of groups of two to five 
aluminum bars coated with colored silicone rub¬ 
ber. 3 A group either lies or stands on the floor, or 
hangs on the wall. Typically, one edge is rigidly 
straight while the second is jagged. This con¬ 
figuration intentionally subverts serial minimalist 
works generally composed of geometrically iden¬ 
tical units. The eye leaps from the repeated pat¬ 
tern of straight lines to “read” the differences bet¬ 
ween components. Each unit, therefore, assumes 
an individuality that is absent in minimal series. 

After a move to a small loft at 76 Jefferson 
Street in New York in the fall of 1967, Jenney 
became friends with a number of artists, including 
John Duff, Robert Lobe, Ed Shostak, and Gary 
Stephan. The group developed a set of standards 
for itself, the achievement of which evoked high 
praise. Idiosyncrasy was especially valued; in that 
perverse spirit Stephan invented a term to con¬ 
tradict the predictability of Minimalism and called 
it Maximalism. 

Just before moving to Jefferson Street, Jenney 
had begun a second sculptural mode called the 
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“Volumetric Series.” These works from 1967 to 
early 1968 consist of groups of irregularly shaped 
masses of Silastic fabric formed over plugged-up 
chicken wire and coated with fiberglass. In con- 
trast to minimalist works, the form of these can- 
not be immediately comprehended; instead, the 
veiwer must carefully observe the peculiarities of 
each unit to come to know it. 

In the course of the “Volumetric Series,” Jenney 
began to add other kinds of objects as well, mak- 
ing his studies in diversity more complex. A third 
series evolved, dating to 1968 and the first half of 
1969, called at various times “Environmental,” 
“Multimedia” or “Maximal.” The pieces were 
generally named for people or sites where the 
works were made. Jenney would arrive at a gallery 
or museum with an assortment of materials, in¬ 
cluding his disconcerting three-legged table, pieces 
of lumber, dishes, coins, net baskets, ropes, algae, 
plants, neon tubing, electric cords, sheets of 
metal, or even trash. He would then create a still- 
life arrangement that emphasized the individ¬ 
uality, or in his terms “identity,” 4 of each object 


by virtue of the disparateness within the group¬ 
ing. Commonplace and not-so-commonplace 
things gained attention and interest as a result. 
After exploring the physical properties of his 
materials, Jenney says that he adjusted his com¬ 
positions to unveil meaningful implications. In the 
works of 1969 he gravitated increasingly toward 
materials and juxtapositions that had an elemen¬ 
tal quality. For example, light bulbs were buried 
in earth in one untitled work. 5 Dissimilar in the 
extreme, Jenney’s materials had the potential to 
be related to one another as opposites within a 
unity. 

Although uniquely preoccupied with 
“identities” in combination, Jenney was identified 
as an “Earth” or “Process” artist during the late 
1960s. He was categorized in this way because he 
shared, in the use of certain materials, an uncom¬ 
mercial attitude and a fugitive approach to the 
process of artmaking. 6 But even as he was being 
linked to “Earth” and “Process” art, Jenney was 
evolving his art in a new direction. During the 
period between the fall of 1968 and the summer of 


1969 he grew dissatisfied with sculpture and begar Art. 


to paint again. However, his activities overlapped refle 
as he was being asked to submit sculptural pieces frair 
to various exhibitions. ney’ 

Among Jenney’s initial impulses was the desire seco 
to produce painted versions of his sculptures. His a. T 
reasoning was characteristically pragmatic; the scul{ 

sculptures were not easily sold. Throughout 1968 of hi 
and early 1969 he drew objects on fields of of m 

brushstrokes. After a trip to Germany in fall a ^d 
1968, he briefly experimented with cinematic ef- rich 
fects produced by sequences of canvases with pres( 
related subjects. The Whitney Piece made for the and 
Anti-Illusion exhibition at that museum in May tion 
1969 shows the medley of Jenney’s concerns. 7 It a foil 
consists of four canvases on which are juxtaposed head 
the letter “E” and a flowerpot in various combina York 
tions. In front of the paintings, on the floor, pet 
food bowls containing dog food and water were Press 


placed on newspapers. earlie 

Unhappy with these experiments, Jenney had a early 
new perception about his work. He wanted some lma g< 
form of social content, in a fashion similar to Pop that t 
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began Art. The Press Piece , 1969, his last sculptural work, 
ipped reflects this concern. It consists of a group of 
>ieces framed New York Daily News headlines, from Jem 
ney’s vast collection, installed on a shelf above a 
lesire second shelf holding the neon message a mer i can 
5 . His cl. The Press Piece is both a high point of his 
he sculpture and a precursor of the future direction 
1968 of his art. On one hand, the elemental reduction 
of materials to neon, electric cord, wood shelving, 
[\ and newspapers epitomizes Jenney’s desire for a 
c e f, rich “theatrical” presentation of disparate physical 
h presences. 8 On the other hand, subject matter 
the and content play overt roles, beyond the implica- 
/[ay tion given by the materials themselves. Acting as 
5,7 h a foil for the neon message, the newspaper 
iposed headlines make the baseball success of the New 
mbina York Mets an archetypal event in American life. 

■, pet Immediately preceding the completion of The 
were Press Piece in the fall of 1969 (it was started a year 
earlier), Jenney reached a decision. He decided 
had a ear ^Y ln the summer to produce single, painted 
some images exclusively and in July 1969 embarked on 
to Pop that task. Typically, Jenney’s paintings of 1969-70 


consist of a prominent juxtaposition between 
landscape features, animals, figures, objects, or 
combinations of these. The subject is composed 
on a field of either blue, brown, or green brush' 
strokes of acrylic paint. 9 The first indicates sky or 
water; the second dirt, wooden floor or, table top; 
and the third grass. Jenney has explained that he 
started the 1969-70 series with the green paintings 
but later made green, brown, and blue works con¬ 
currently. He would begin a painting with a field 
color and then employ an appropriate subject 
from his notebooks. The pictures are bordered by 
heavy black frames with the titles stenciled at the 
bottom. The effect is similar to the editorial com¬ 
ment given by the neon in The Press Piece. 

Jenney’s development from sculpture to paint¬ 
ing follows a coherent set of objectives. First is the 
increased desire for content. Second, literalness 
remained a primary concern. That is, whereas 
realism is given by the frankly employed materials 
of the sculpture, depicted or asserted literalness of 
subject is present in the paintings. Third, Jenney 
continued to utilize the art context as a means to 


adduce the beauty and aesthetic interest of his 
materials and themes. For him, simply placing his 
sculpture in a gallery produced this effect. 10 In the 
paintings, the omnipresent frames, heirs to the 
traditon of decorative furnishings, announce an 
art context for the themes treated within. Fourth, 
an interest in three-dimensional aspects is present 
in both media; Jenney regards his paintings as in¬ 
separable from the frames and, therefore, as 
sculptural objects. 

Other aspects of the sculpture are found in the 
paintings as well; for example, the poetic or 
metaphoric effect of a still-life composition is pre¬ 
sent in both. In the sculpture, this effect is the 
result of the juxtaposition of dissimilar things, 
while in the paintings, the depicted phenomena 
are related. In both media, the viewer is enticed to 
create or acknowledge relationships between the 
objects. 11 Certain of the objects are repeated from 
the sculpture to painting, including trash, flower¬ 
pots, and electric cords. Finally, the burying of 
light bulbs in dirt leads directly to the painting of 
green or brown fields on which are found a 
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variety of objects. 

Some indication of the order of the paintings 
and the character of Jenney’s working process is 
indicated by his notebooks, especially the one 
dated October 1969 to May 1970. As usual, he 
was developing his themes in series. 12 Jenney’s 
method is to repeat a subject numerous times in 
drawings, searching for thematic and formal cor- 
respondences, e.g. plane and bird, or fence and 
railroad track. Various fragmentary thoughts, 
which are also revealing, appear in the notebooks. 
A word that frequently occurs as a self'described 
attribute is “romantic.” He speaks of his process 
as “recording an event by its evidence.” Jenney in- 
dicates in the notes that Girl and Vase is part of a 
long series called “high emotion” or “people paint' 
ings,” and Husband and Wife is the final result of a 
series on family spats. Cat and Dog and Beasts and 
Burdens develop from studies by Muybridge. 

Jenney called the first of the paintings from this 
period of 1969'70 his “Sophisticated Style,” to 
oppose his earlier “Funk Style.” Later, he used the 
terms “Unconcerned” or “Bad” painting. 

10 


Characteristics of these works are that pencil 
drawings appear directly on the canvases, the pk> 
tures normally have horizons, and the subjects are 
seen at a distance. Examples are Forest and Lumber 
and Herd and Flock. 

“Unconcerned” refers to the execution of the 
work spatially and chromatically. Jenney wrote 
that the “Unconcerned” phase was over when he 
realized 

1. that, even if I produced the worst paintings 
possible, they would not be good enough, and 

2. that, Idealism is Unavoidable. 13 

His comments show that the paintings at first 
reflected an outlook also illustrated by his 
sculpture, one of complete disdain for craftsman' 
ship or finish. This attitude was in keeping, too, 
with the spirit of rebelliousness of the 1960s. But 
finally he decided that his intentions were not 
supported by poor execution. Moreover, he chose 
to dispense with the irony of, say, The Press Piece 
and reveal the idealism that was typical of his 
own attitude. 

After some transitional paintings, for example 


Husband and Wife , Jenney began what he called ta h 2 
his “Masterful Series.” (Later he described the r igi c 
works of this series as his “Concerned” or “Good side 
style.) At this time he saw his role as a painter in diag 
the context of the Old Masters. He said: “The J e 
true artist is a philosophical craftsman.” Instead o emo 
displaying a casual attitude with regard to execm i n g S 
tion, Jenney began to devote himself to details of “ c l a < 
craft. Subjects explored in the “Sophisticated” I a 
phase were done again with new care, accounting ve 
for the repetition of titles in his work of this [ s j 

period. In this phase, he developed his ideas in err 
drawings, as described in the notebooks, before Jenn 
committing himself to canvas. A hallmark of the sibili 
style is the absence of the horizon. Among the hum 
pictures of the “Concerned” period are Here and wrot 
There, Them and Us, Dog and Shit, Girl and Doll, he pi 
and Beasts and Burdens. socia 

To reinforce the elemental quality of his A i 

themes, Jenney employed a simple, yet forceful, 1969- 
compositional style in both the “Sophisticated” civili: 
and “Masterful” periods. Combinations of tion, 
horizontals and verticals stabilize and monumen- whicl 


lied talize many works. In other cases, parallelism is 
~*e rigidly applied to produce straightforward, side-by- 
Good side juxtapositions. He is also fond of employing 
ter in diagonals to energize and divide his pictures, 
he Jenney sought subjects that were for him both 
tead o emotional and significant. He wanted his paint- 
xecu- ings to be “allegorical truths” and to contain 
ails of “classical ideas of. . .truth and good.” 14 He wrote: 
id” I am interested in using imagery that is uni- 
unting versal and transcultural — and an imagery that 
s is profound. I wanted the objects to be stated 

s in emphatically with no psychological implications. 15 
ifore Jenney desired to reflect not only his own sen- 
of the sibility but what he perceived as “standard 
the humanistic ideals.” 16 “Art is a social science,” he 
•e and wrote. 17 His idealism became visionary at times; 
Doll, he proclaimed that “good art makes society more 
social.” 18 

A major thematic category of the painting of 
:eful, 1969-70 concerns the technological progress of 
ated” civilization. From paintings of animal domestica¬ 
tion, to tools, to technology is revealed a world in 
lumen which work is celebrated. 


Survival is a second important area of Jenney’s 
concerns. Cat and Dog and Them and Us depict a 
natural order of aggression; for him existence is a 
struggle. The character of these works, and 
others, has led some writers to note a certain 
“violence” in some of Jenney’s works. 19 But it 
should be indicated that these themes are never 
gratuitous. Rather, Jenney depicts the violence 
that is inherent in the division of animal species 
and human tribes. 

“High emotion” is a third principal subject mat¬ 
ter. Whenever humanity appears, there is at once 
a trivial and staggering level of psychic feeling. 
Dream and despair are inseparable in Girl and 
Doll, Girl and Vase , and Man and Mirage. Husband 
and Wife, too, contains the emotional trauma of a 
simple spat and, simultaneously, the archetypal 
relationship between the sexes. 

A fourth thematic category can be deduced by 
comparing Here and There, Birds and Jets, and 
Plowed and Unplowed. These depict situations in 
which the process of dichotomy is pronounced. 
Nevertheless, by virtue of the juxtaposition, the 


components are united in a vision of wholeness. 
An allegorical sensibility is present in these 
pictures. 

Two kinds of analytic depiction are usually 
found in the paintings of 1969-70. One is the 
cause and effect situation seen, in Dog and Shit or 
Forest and Lumber. The second consists of a simple 
juxtaposition, as in Birds and Jets or Husband and 
Wife. Although theoretically a narrative might 
precede an image, Jenney’s pictures evince a com¬ 
pleteness unto themselves. The observer 
understands a painting without having to 
reconstruct a sequence of events. This wholeness 
denies idiosyncrasy, incident, or a fragmentary 
view of the world. Rarely, then, is a subject or 
juxtaposition improbable in the Surrealist sense. 
Rather, each theme is as precisely typical as Jen- 
ney can render it. A comparison to imagist 
poetry, for example William Carlos Williams’s 
“The Red Wheelbarrow,” is apt; both Jenney and 
Williams seek the greatest concreteness, yet 
universality, in the simplest renderings. 

In spite of the apparent simplicity of the sub- 
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jects, a Jenney painting of 1969-70 is an extemely 
complex object. The frame, title, and brushstroke 
compete for attention and profoundly affect 
perception of the image. Jenney had done draw¬ 
ings in 1968 concerned only with different kinds 
of strokes in combination. By 1969-70, his 
abstract-expressionist brushstroke was at times 
applied in a juicy, fingerpainting manner, or at 
other times accomplished with virtuoso energy 
and interest. Jenney never attempts to hide these 
painterly qualities or create a trompe I’oeil surface. 
Rather, the field created by these brushstrokes 
provides a tabula rasa on which the subject 
assumes great vitality and, at the same time, 
demands status equal to the image. 

Another, more traditional, dialectic is intro¬ 
duced by the frame. Jenney says that “all illu- 
sionistic paintings require frames.” 20 Thus the 
frame announces to the viewer that one is looking 
at art, an ideal realm of absolute, incontrovertible 
statements. It provides, in Renaissance fashion, a 
border between the real and illusory worlds. 

For Jenney the title is “as important as the 


painting” because it adds “the literary realm.” He 
had first tried writing the titles in block letters 
beside the paintings; next he placed the titles on 
masking tape; then, he literally attached the tape 
to the bottom of the canvas; and finally he began 
stenciling the titles on frames. Delighted with the 
effect, Jenney then framed all of his paintings, 
following his 1970 exhibition at the Goldowsky 
Gallery. 21 

On its own, the title, like the painted subject, 
may have an anecdotal quality. But when the im¬ 
age and title are joined, the theme is reinforced 
and assumes iconic proportions. The viewer is 
theoretically confronted with all husbands and 
wives or heres and theres. The eternal, archetypal 
forest and lumber is before us. The effect is similar 
to seeing a Northern Renaissance mother and 
child in a bourgeois setting, then discovering a 
frame which reads “Madonna and Child.” Sud¬ 
denly, a supra-reality is asserted. 

The various aspects that compose a painting of 
1969-70 give to the work a synthetic character. 
The brushstrokes and frame combine to affirm 


that we are looking at a painted object. By con- w ^ c 


trast, title and image raise subject matter to a higl as ° 
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level of significance in that object. Jenney’s work 1J 
thus consists of a bundle of opposing, unresolved reaS( 
forces. He refuses to give preference to either the 
physical support or the depicted illusion. 

The observation has been made of the 1969-70 
paintings that they exist beyond a historical con¬ 
text. 22 Certainly Jenney’s condemnations of most 
twentieth-century art would support that conclu¬ 
sion. Yet his primitivizing quality is present in 
much art of this century. Moreover, the work 
clearly develops from art of the 1960s. Jenney has ^ me 
said that “Pop is the father of us all” and “Pop is teac ^ 

j i 

the new realism.” In Pop Art he had a recent aevel 
precedent for the infusion of content in art. But f rienc 
whereas much of Pop could be suspected of iron} £ 
Jenney is idealistic about his subjects. Further¬ 
more, he has invented his themes, rather than 
employing predigested, popular American im¬ 
agery. Besides the qualities reminiscent of Pop, 
there are strong similarities to Minimalism, 
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especially in the striving for reduction and gestalt J enne 
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wholeness. 23 Thus, it is a mistake to view Jenney 
as outside the mainstream of art. 

The 1969T0 series came to an end for several 
reasons. 24 Jenney had become unhappy with his 
mastery of atmospheric effects in the blue paint' 
ings. He started to render a tree and cloud and 
realized he wanted greater accuracy of color and 
texture. Furthermore, he had become annoyed 
f most quick'drying quality of acrylic paint and 

Dnclu' believed oil would better serve him. 25 During 

197 T72 he read a great deal about oil paint tech' 
niques and studied the work of nineteenth'Century 
American artists at the Brooklyn Museum. He was 
teaching himself traditional painting methods and 
developing others as well. Making drawings of 
friends and acquaintances helped hone his skills as 
f iron\ we ^ as P rov ide an income. 

Jenney expected to show seven paintings at the 
Goldowsky Gallery in 1972. These he called The 
Ellsberg/Nader Memorial for Daniel Ellsberg and 
Ralph Nader; the title was subsequently changed 
to add “Anderson” for Jack Anderson. (Recently 
gestall J enne Y h as added the name of Ted Turner to the 
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title.) Each of the seven works was meant as a 
commentary or allegory regarding modern life or 
modern art. Although the 1972 show never oc- 
curred, these pictures provided the major impetus 
for Jenney’s art during the rest of the decade. The 
titles of the works to be included were More Sur- 
realism , Modern Egypt , Biosphere } Window , Thinking 
and Praying , Urban Vegetation , and Morning. As he 
had done earlier, the artist continuously reworked 
the themes, producing many interpretations of 
each. The final versions generally date 1976'80, 
although the original ideas occurred in 1971-72 or 
earlier. 

More Surrealism , later titled Modem Art , and 
now The Modem Era , 197 T72, is the first “fin- 
ished” picture after the completion of the 1969'70 
series and is, therefore, important in marking the 
transition in Jenney *s work. He created a stilblife 
composition of chairs and lit the scene with a 
spotlight powered by the cord shown in the pic' 
ture. 26 The presence of a an electric cord and 
commonplace chair recall the sculptures; isolating 
and juxtaposing objects in space is reminiscent of 


the 1969'70 paintings. Furthermore, the literalist 
mentality, rendering the cord leading to the light 
that illuminates the scene, is consistent with 
earlier efforts. But Jenney now painstakingly 
sought absolute accuracy of portrayal. Execution 
had reached a new plateau in his thinking, 
beyond what was present in the “Masterful” 
phase. 

The painting has its genesis in a drawing 
entitled Modern Man Contemplating Human 
Nature. In that picture a seated figure, head in 
hand, is shown with empty chairs on either side. 
When he redid the subject, Jenney removed the 
thoughtful figure and made one chair levitate. As 
an allegory to painting, he entitled the new ver' 
sions More Surrealism , then Modem Art. Later, 
seeking an emblem of modern life, he revised the 
title to The Modem Era. Thus, the subject of the 
painting had two applications for Jenney. As 
More Surrealism or Modem Art , he says it was 
employed to indicate that painting was for him a 
vehicle of illusions and philosophy. In The Modem 
Era , the depiction of an earthbound chair next to 
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a floating one was meant to reveal the unex- 
plained, “dubious” quality of modern life. 

The stated subject matter is always significant, 
for Jenney was and is constantly concerned with 
political and philosophical matters. Indeed, he has 
said that for the most part the titles preceded the 
paintings. His preoccupation with society occurs 
repeatedly. Titles from the notebook dated 
September 21, 1970 - May 18, 1971 include Major 
Polluters , Astronaut's Litter , and a series entitled 
Today's Eyesores. 

When Jenney began to refine the 197 T72 ideas, 
he used a less aggressive mode of expression. Still 
concerned with representing archetypes of the 
human condition, he nevertheless pared his sub' 
ject matter to one overall dichotomy. The sublime 
grandeur of nature is shown or is menaced by 
some veiled, ominous phenomenon. 

American Urbania (originally Urban Vegetation ), 
Morning , Window, and North America Abstracted 
portray nature in a serene manner. Landscape 
features observed in Central Park are abstracted 
to the point of unrecognizability and are rendered 
14 


with a feathery brushstroke reminiscent of 
nineteenth'Century American landscape painting. 
In these works, Jenney seems to strive for a world 
that is without threatening implications, an 
aspiration that contrasts strongly with contem' 
poraneous pictures such as Modem Egypt. But Jen' 
ney does intend a contradictory quality in 
American Urbania. According to him, it is meant 
to depict a shadow thrown over an expanse of 
lawn by an unseen building. Yet the actual land' 
scape view is thoroughly abstracted. Regardless of 
his intentions, American Urbania joins Morning 
and North America Abstracted in its pastoral, 
perhaps spiritual, view of nature. 

The vivid portrayal of nature in the Window 
series was specifically intended as a comment on 
the issue of painting as an object. That is, Jenney 
wanted to preserve the implicit illusion of a 
painted image, in contrast to formalist art theory. 
Therefore, he emphasized the window frame 
through which the illusion might be perceived. 

Window , Biosphere , and Melt Down Morning 
evolved from drawings in the notebooks dating 


1971 of a tree juxtaposed with a cloud. This tense Mom 
contrast has a vaguely symbolic aspect, perhaps releaj 
indicative of physical versus immaterial implica' But t 
tions. While this aspect is unintended by the an Jen 
tist, the suggestiveness of the juxtaposition is “Illus 
nonetheless heightened by the absence of a conce 
horizon and the geometricizing treatment of the phern 
clouds. Rather than being integrated in an en- want! 
vironment, the forms are isolated, thereby makindistar 
their relationship more salient. techn 

Startlingly, Biosphere and Melt Down Morning are re 
were conceived and titled long before the near vision 
nuclear disaster at the Three-Mile Island power painte 
plant in 1979 made the terms familiar. The titlesing ac 
were intended by Jenney to show his awareness cthe fo 
and concern for the environment. Biosphere is a up vie 
transcendent, cosmological image. The air, sky, The 
and cloud establish heavenly reference points, painte 
whereas the foreground tree in Biosphere #3 and profile 
the rock in Biosphere #4 indicate a locale much edge” 
closer to the viewer. To the formula of this the ov 
meditative vision Jenney adds an ominous believe 
mushroom cloud at the lower left of Meit Down elabor; 




. tense Morning. In a cause-and-effect relationship, clouds 
taps release water which aids in the growth of a tree, 
lica- But the mushroom cloud has a destructive effect, 
e an Jenney terms his work of the 1970s 
is “Illusionism,” for that has been his predominant 
concern. Drawings of atmospheric and landscape 
f the phenomena are sources for the paintings. He 
en- wants the pictures to be equally successful at 
makin distances of two or twenty feet, so he employs a 
technique he calls “textural perspective.” Surfaces 
ruing are rendered in a way that approximates close-up 
tear vision, with the idea that at a distance, these 
Dwer painted surfaces will be seen in a manner parallel- 
: titles ing actual sight in nature. Even the dimensions of 
mess cthe foreground forms are in keeping with a close- 
e is a up viewing. 

, sky, The “Lighted-Mantled” frames extend the 
nts, painted illusion of light. That is, Jenney paints the 
] and profile of the frame (including the “binocular 
Luch edge” and “subsurface cove”) in order to enhance 
5 the overall, illusionary effect. As a result, he 
believes, direct lighting is unnecessary. So 
Down elaborated are the frames that they have the effect 


of relief sculptures with painted inset sections. 

Realism is a central tenet of Jenney’s conception 
of his art. He believes realism is a means to re¬ 
affirm the physical world and humanistic aspira¬ 
tions at once, while embarking on an art that 
possesses philosophy. Moreover, realism was 
desired by Jenney because of its accessibility for 
the average person. But the realism with which he 
was concerned in the 1960s evolved into a con¬ 
cept encompassing illusionism as well. For him, 
line with the accuracy of the Greeks and color 
with Impressionist veracity represent his highest 
aspirations. Yet, if he considers himself a realist, 
the contemporaneous art world does not. He is 
never included in groupings of realist artists. The 
reason for his exemption is perhaps not difficult 
to locate. Whereas realist artists tend usually to 
record commonplace subjects in a deadpan man¬ 
ner, Jenney isolates and monumentalizes those 
themes. Indeed, what is most realistic in a paint¬ 
ing by Jenney, beside the magnificently rendered, 
illusionistic details floating in a horizonless realm, 
is the frame, with its painted surface still 


prominent. 

Opposed to the materialist qualities of a Jenney 
painting are a host of romantic aspects. These in¬ 
clude “high emotions,” iconic portrayals, mean¬ 
ingful titles, and transcended views of nature. Jen- 
ney’s realism is not that of, for example, Courbet, 
Hopper, or Estes. Rather, Jenney’s “realism” is a 
hybrid that he himself has called, with regard to 
the work of the 1970s, “Ideal Illusionism.” 

Jenney remains in his statements and actions 
the resolute idealist, always eschewing negativism. 
He says he wants his work to speak to the 1980s, 
a period he predicts to be filled with “wholesome¬ 
ness” and “environmental awareness.” Jenney’s 
positivism is reflected in the themes he explores, 
his statements, and his avocations. For example, 
he believes that the “Abscam” scandal of 1980 is a 
potential means by which democracy can be 
made to work. And he is attempting to build a 
gravity-powered machine to revolutionize the 
technological world. He believes in human 
achievement and has a visionary conception of 
the human race. 
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Jenney’s conviction is perhaps disconcerting in 
an age awash in irony and pessimism. But 
whereas he was seen as an anachronism in 1969, 
he has since been recognized as a precursor of 
much art of the 1970s and early 1980s in which 
subject matter plays a paramount role. Jenney 
asserts traditional and essential ambitions: the 
merger of form and content, the compromise be¬ 
tween nature and culture, 27 and the fusion of 
realism and idealism. His recent paintings revel in 
an Old Master concern for finish, while evincing, 
in general, great serenity. Epic formats and 
elaborate frames contain simple, compelling com¬ 
positions in which surface realism merges with 
lush, abstract structure. 


Notes: 

‘All of the factual information regarding Jenney’s life 
and quotations without sources are derived from inter¬ 
views between the artist and author. These occurred 
between December 1977 and January 1981. 2 Discussion 
with author, February 1980. 3 An untitled linear piece is 


illustrated in The Detroit Institute of Arts’s Other Ideas, 
Detroit, 1969. The caption states that it consists of 
twelve aluminum bars and is dated 1968. In a conversa¬ 
tion with the author in October 1980, the artist said 
that the reproduction is in fact of three separate pieces, 
all made in 1967. 4 Athena Spear, “Three Young 
Americans,” Arts 44 (May 1970), p.47 5 Andrew 
Dickson White Museum of Art, Earth Art, Ithaca, 1970. 
Exhibition held February 11 - March 16, 1969. 6 It 
should be noted, too, that Jenney was an admirer of 
Paul Thek, an artist who also explored a great range of 
materials. Also, Gary Stephan introduced Jenney to 
Mario Merz’s work with neon during the summer of 
1968. 7 Marcia Tucker and James Monte, Antidllusion: 
Procedures /Materials, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York, 1969. 8 Earth Art, p.[ 18]. 9 The composi¬ 
tion in which a representational image appears on a 
large field has precedents too numerous to suggest a 
specific influence. One can cite, among others, Monet’s 
waterlily paintings; Carla Carra’s Swimmers , 1910 
(Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; pointed 
out to me by Patterson Sims); and more recently Jaspar 
Johns’s Flag on an Orange Field, 1957 (Ludwig Collec¬ 
tion, Cologne); and Andy Warhol’s Gold Marilyn , 1962 
(Museum of Modern Art, New York). 10 “ ‘Take any 


portion of the world out there.... Put it out of contexi - 
in a gallery, and it’s beautiful.’ ” (Howard Junker, “Thep a j nt j 
New Art: It’s Way, Way Out,” Newsweek, 29 July 1968 c j uc j e( 
p. 61) 1 ‘The power of the work to trigger a viewer mistal 
response is mentioned by Peter Morrin, Hunt, Jenney, t p at q 
L ane, Rothenberg, Shapiro, Poughkeepsie, 1978, pp.[7 ' 8 ],Husba 
and Richard Marshall, New Image Painting, New Yorkq n g } t j. 
1978, pp. 7-8. 12 “Series 35” includes only Row and Rou t { on 
in “Series 36” are listed Herd and Flock, Angled Wood, Musei 
Implements and Entrenchments, Deed and Reward, Saw djlished 
Sawed, Woodmen, Field and Ox, Birds and Jets, Man and }^[ useL 
Machine; “Series 37” shows Hunter and Hunted, Im- d e Ak 
plements and Entrenchments, Loaded and Unloaded, Mar\p t 25. 
and Mirage; “Series 38” includes Pot, Flower, Trowel, FiSpear, 
and Pole, Built Boat and Boat Builder, Piano and Pianist, Coope 
Hunter, Hunted and Helper. A list of works with short- Oberlir 
hand drawings, notes, and in some cases dates, follows(Sp r i n ^ 
the groupings in series. The list, in order, is: Husband Where 
and Wife , many titles with “Dog”, Girl and Vase, Girl 13 p e b, 
and Doll (October 30, 1969), titles with “Ox,” Saw 
Sawed, Homogenous Collection (1969) Birds and Jets, The p. 37 . 2 
and Us, 1969, Here and There, 1970 Qanuary 4), Roller frames 
and Resulted, Cat and Dog, Beast and Burden, The Press before J 
Piece, 1969-70, Club and Spades, Post and Spade, Beast # 2 Carte 
Burden, Tools and Tasks, Trash and Trashcan, Dog and Stylessr 
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:ontexi s/ut Th e notebooks have several limitations. The green 
’» U ^ e paintings with which he began the series are not in- 
y 1968 eluded. Based on his recollection, there are several 
- r mistakes in the order of the pictures, as well. Jenney says 
nney, that Girl and Vase , then Girl and Doll , should precede 
P-17'8 1 Husband and Wife. These shortcomings notwithstand- 
York, j n g } tH e notebooks are a fascinating source of informa- 
ad Rou tion . 13 Marcia Tucker, “Bad” Painting, The New 
Vood, Museum, New York, 1978, p.[22]. 14 From an unpub' 
Saw flashed transcript of a symposium held at the Brooklyn 
[an ^Museum, November 3, 1974. 15 Marshall, p.38. 16 Edit 
fm- de Ak, “Neil Jenney,” Art'Rite , no. 9 (April 1975), 
d, Marip.25. 17 The New Museum, p. [22]. 18 Ibid. 19 Athena 
>wel, FiSpear, “Reflections on the Work of Charles Close, Ron 
y ianist, Cooper, Neil Jenney and Other Contemporary Art,” 
short- Oberlin College Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin 28 
follows(Spring 1970), p. 126. Also, Thomas B. Hess, “Art: 
isband Where Have All The Isms Gone?” New York Magazine, 

’> Girl 13 February 1978, p.69. John Perreault, “Art: Whitney 
aw ^Turkey, ” SoHo Weekly News, 4'10 January 1979, 
ets, The p. 37 . 20 Marshall, p.38 21 A few paintings without 
Roller frames exist in private collections. These were purchased 
ie Press before Jenney had the opportunity to frame them. 

Beast # 2 Carter Ratcliff, “New York Letter: Beyond Style and 
og and Stylessness,” Art International 5 (20 January 1971), p.84. 


Also, Samuel J. Wagstaff, Jr., “Introduction,” Other 
Ideas, p. [3]. Superficial comparisons can be made be- 
tween Jenney and Milton Avery and between Jenney 
and William Wiley. But, whereas Wiley creates illustra- 
tional and dense portrayals, and Avery makes impres- 
sions of nature, Jenney emphasizes a structured composi¬ 
tion that can be perceived at a glance. 23 Mark Rosen- 
thal, “From Primary Structures to Primary Imagery,” 
Arts 53 (October 1978), pp. 106-107. 24 After 1970 Jen¬ 
ney shunned one-person exhibition, though a small- 
scale exception occurred in Hartford: see A(ndrea) M(il- 
ler)-K(eller), MATRIX 14: Neil Jenney, Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, 1975. The group exhibitions in 
which he did participate included only works dating 
1967-70. He has said that this break with the art world 
was primarily accidental. Both the dealers with whom 
he was associated changed their situations. David 
Whitney closed his gallery in December 1971, and 
Richard Bellamy, Director of the Goldowsky Gallery, 
was frequently visiting Europe for long periods of time. 
Jenney had, in fact, expected to show a new series of 
paintings in 1972 at the Goldowsky Gallery. But once 
this show was cancelled, he decided to withhold his 
newest work until it was sufficiently accomplished. 

25 Jenney also mentions as a final, conclusive reason for 


ending the 1969-70 series his seeing an illustration of 
William Rimmer’s Flight and Pursuit, 1872. 26 Compare 
Charles Sheeler’s Cactus, 1931 (Philadelphia Museum of 
Art). 27 See Barbara Novak, Nature and Culture: 
American Landscape Painting 1825-1875, New York, 

1980. 
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In this catalogue the paintings have been reproduced in 
scale to one another, as have the sculptures. 
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1 Linear Piece , 1967. 

4 Untitled Volumetric Piece , 1968. (partially damaged) 
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7 The Noah Goldoivsky Piece , 1969, 
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8 The Press Piece , 1969. 
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16 Husband and Wife , 1970, 
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17 Here and There , 1970, 
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21 Beasts and Burdens, 1970. 
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31 Melt Down Morning } 1975. 
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29 Window #6,1971'76. 
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34 North America Abstracted, 1980. 
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Statements by Neil Jenney 


1962 

Works of art are objects. 

Intuitively adjusted harmony is the key to spatial 
unity. (Tucker, 1978, p.[22]). 

1968 

Art has hindered itself by being limited to one 
sense — the visual. Take any portion of the world 
out there.... Put it out of context in a gallery, and 
it’s beautiful. It’s very hard to make something 
ugly. (Junker, 1968, p. 61) 

Ideally, my sculpture exists unseen. (Tucker and 
Monte, 1969, p. 54) 

A return to realism is inevitable. (M[iller]-K[eller], 
1976, p.[37]) 

My sculpture is theatrical. The activity among the 
physical presences of the items and the events they 
realize, provided they exist together, is theatrical. 
This goes beyond the visual image. (Tucker and 
Monte, 1969, p.54) 

I compose the presences of the items chosen with 
each other so as to reveal a vital portion of their 
44 


identity. (Ammann, 1972, section 15, p.29) 

My paintings are not concerned with color, space 
or composition. My paintings are concerned with 
realities. (Tucker and Monte, 1969, p.54) 

1969 

I guess my work could be classified as environment 
tal in that I use the environment, or I function in 
the environment, in a sort of theatrical manner. I 
use in it things such as earth, or plants in some. It 
tends to be a sort of secondary thing as opposed to 
the other people’s work in earth in that it is only a 
vehicle for the thing that I want to achieve. I don’t 
care what the work looks like. I use things that 
sometimes you don’t notice, like ashtrays, and 
basically it’s just involved with interrupting the en- 
vironment to the extent that you are close to the 
thing physically rather than visually. I did pieces 
that had algae and moss and electrical wires with 
exposed parts. I guess that’s about what my stuff is. 
(Earth Art , 1970, p.[66]) 

Most good art disorients the viewer suddenly, to 
the point where the artist has the viewer under his 


control because it’s something he hasn’t expen 
ienced visually or physically before. Just because I 
work with the physical presence of things you will, 
I think, interact — hopefully, physically as much as 
you will visually. (Earth Art , 1970, p.[70]) 

I think I use earth with every poetic aspect that it 
can be possibly given — like the fact that things 
grow in it and that we walk on it and houses are 
built in it and so on. I just use it basically because 
it’s nice stuff. No, really! Dirt is reasonably cheap, 
so you can use a lot of it. One of the major aspects 
of using earth is that you can do it almost 
anywhere. You can do it on a scale that sculpture 
hasn’t been done on in the past. I think basically 
it’s just for its convenience. I don’t think of the in' 
trinsic value of art. You have to remember the 
separation between art and a work of art. The 
work of art is only a statement that will last a cen 
tain amount of time.... I think basically the only 
reason that earth is being used is because it hasn’t 
been used and because of its availability. (Earth Art, 
1970, pp.[71-72]) 
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One of the really nice things about this show, I 
believe, is that it was like everybody that’s in earth 
is in it. Like I did something with earth in it and 
like that got me in the show. That like having a 
show compiled of everybody that was born in the 
spring. In other words they do have something in 
common in that they use a similar vehicle. I think 
our expressions are basically different. I think the 
main reason this show happened was because peo- 
pie in England and Holland and Germany and dif¬ 
ferent parts of America were doing it at the same 
time. Like two guys discovering Neptune. (Earth 
Art , 1970, p.[72]) 

(Some of today’s art is really dedicated to the 
masses. Do you feel this is important?) 

I don’t care too much about people coming to 
see it. You can’t really concern art with masses 
because if you do you end up with television. You 
might be conscious of art as being a social 
barometer of what’s happening. Well, again, it 
seems like the arts are always ahead of society. The 
artist exposes things before society realizes they 


should be exposed. Pop Art was a good example. 
You exposed something to a lot of the American 
society that was possibly known by a few people, 
and then suddenly it became a type of media for 
informing people. But there are very few people 
that understand art, very few people in the middle 
classes, certainly, who do, so you really shouldn’t 
bother to educate them too much. (Earth Art , 

1970, p.[73]) 

You don’t see art in the street, you really don’t. 

Art is always removed to a certain extent. Like the 
fact that I’m putting this in a room of the Museum 
and suddenly it becomes a little removed. It’s 
removed enough as far as I’m concerned. (Earth 
Art , 1970, PP .[74'75]) 

I think you are really mistaken if you think of 
art in terms of fact. The fact that he [Hans 
Haacke] put a pile of dirt in a room and threw 
seeds on it doesn’t make it art. The art that we 
are doing can mean pretty much more than 
that. I think that you can remove the piece and 
the thing that remains is art. That’s the thing 


that most people don’t understand. Historical 
breakthroughs are like the fact that I don’t care 
what my piece looks like. I’m not concerned with 
expanding the boundaries of good taste at all. If 
the thing has a certain amount of presence, then 
I think basically that’s it. (Earth Art , 1970, p.[75]) 

I believe my paintings of 1968-1969 reveal a 
most basic and useful structure for realism — the 
depiction of items existing with and relating to 
other items. (Ammann, 1972, section 15, p.29) 

Art is a social science. (Tucker, 1978, p.[22]) 
Useful spontaneity is planned. (Marshall, 1978, 
P-38) 

1970 

Idealism is unavoidable. 

All illusionistic paintings require frames. 
(M[iller]-K[eller], 1976, p.[3]) 

I am concerned with giving each item an 
identity .... I don’t try to make my statement with 
color, space and composition — but I use color, 
space, composition to make the pieces coherent. 
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The choice of the group of items in a piece is made 
solely by their identity and not their form. They 
are composed spatially for two reasons: so that 
they can retain their identity, and to relate to each 
other’s identity. 

Spatially the groupings are very flexible. The 
main demand I make spatially is that the relation¬ 
ships of the identities become lucid enough to 
make my intention apparent to the viewer. (Spear, 
Arts , 1970, p.47) 

1971 

Good art makes society more social. 

Style is technique plus symbolism. (Marshall, 1978, 

P-38) 

1972 

Thinking is controlled by the perimeter of the 
brain. Intuition is controlled by the center of the 
brain. (Tucker, 1978, p.[22]) 

Beauty is in the mind of the artist. (Marshall, 1978, 

P-38) 


1973 

Art is nature adjusted. (Marshall, 1978, p.38) 

1974 

The artists are the critics. (Marshall, 1978, p.38) 

1975 

Many art historians and critics have claimed that 
modern art was regressive, and I think there is a 
great basis and fact in this. And I think the reason 
it’s regressive is because it has tried to change at a 
pace that science has changed.... I think artists 
were intimidated intellectually by scientists, scien¬ 
tific revolutions.... I think they [artists] looked for 
new solutions that were totally removed from the 
modes of expression and thinking of the past. And 
I think because of this that they tried to develop 
inventions that in most cases have failed because it 
[their art] didn’t have the essential qualities re¬ 
quired of all of art. 

(What position do you feel art is in today?) 

Well, I think there’s a basic reevaluation of the 
true expression that artistic or static objects have. I 


think we’re moving back toward a more classical 
view politically, I think the classical idea has been 
reinstilled in many many voters and, of course, this 
is supposedly the nation of the vote, and I think 
ethical awareness is suddenly being developed on a 
broad front in American culture. So I think essen- 
tially they’ll feel a very drastic decline in abstract 
expressions, abstract sculptures, abstract paintings. 
I think realism is here to stay and I think it’s clear 
that it shows the most potential for expressiveness. 

There are basic reasons for me feeling as I do 
about these things, and I think it is simply because 
realism is more expressive than abstraction. I think 
that the intimidation of the scientific intellectuals 
on the aesthetic/artistic community in 1900-1903, 
the development of the atomic theories and so on 
— I think that forced the intellectuals of that 
period to change in a corresponding degree, 
radically. 

Realism I would describe as illusionistic painting, 
illusionistic sculpture. I think that the most pro¬ 
found art in American history is Pop Art. I think 
Andy Warhol’s painting — and I’m speaking 
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specifically of one painting, the Gold Marilyn 
Monroe — I think it addresses itself to American 
society, to the ideals that the American society has 
developed; and although it tends to border on 
vulgarity, stylistically, I think that this vulgarity, 
again, reflects our society. 

I feel that every work of art involves a solution 
of harmonic problems. I believe that abstract art 
deals primarily with a solution of harmony 
problems.... And I think that, at its best, it was 
very successful. But if I could just make a very 
basic statement: I think Jackson Pollock’s painting 
#1 is a great work of art, but I don’t think it has 
anything to do with space. I think it is simply a 
symbol of the intellectual activities of the late for- 
ties and early fifties. I think it is a synthesis of 
what his fellow artists were attempting to deal 
with at that time, and I think it’s more successful 
than theirs is simply because it’s more emphatic 
about it. It simply says, look, this is what we’re 
doing. And I think #1 is a very synthetic title and 
the painting is a very synthetic painting. And I 
think as a whole it’s a very effective and mean' 


ingful work of art. I don’t feel it deals with space, 
don’t feel space has anything to do with the 
modern world. 

(Are you equating an idea of space and abstrac' 
tion?) 

I’m simply saying that I don’t think the artist 
should deal with space or think about dealing 
with space. He should think about adjusting 
culture. 

I think every realist painting that’s ever been 
successful has resolved all the problems that every 
abstract artist must resolve in order to make a 
successful work. I think it has more expressive 
potential because after you have resolved the 
essential harmonies that you’re dealing with, then 
you have the precise relationships identity'wise 
rather than spatially. Again, I think you have to 
resolve all abstract difficulties in every realist 
painting, and then you have to deal on another 
level. You have a potentially more expressive 
statement. 

I think realism, again, resolves all the problems 
that abstract paintings resolved, but includes 


another level of expression — meaning the 
significance of the items depicted. And I think 
that the attitude that the lady [member of the au' 
dience] has and the significance of that at' 
titude... I think her attitude is the essential 
universal attitude, and I think that the direction 
that aesthetic expression will take is toward a 
more universal expressiveness, than an esoteric 
expressiveness. And I think the reason abstract 
art is done today is because abstract art was done 
yesterday. And I don’t think that abstract art to- 
day has evolved on its own. I don’t think people 
that do abstract art are dealing with the real 
problems that art must deal with. I think they’re 
just aping the motifs of the past. 

It’s interesting that you mention the term 
decoration. I think that that’s essentially the posh 
tion of abstract art today. I think it has been 
reduced from a new jarring statement into merely 
a decorative format, and the most successful 
paintings are the more decorative ones. 

I don’t think Matisse is a very good artist. It’s 
surprising that this is such a radical view in this 
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room, with so many degrees present, I’m sure. My 
views are rather standard. I hold the views 
of. . . most intellectuals of the last 400 years. And 
even though they seem radical in this room, 
they’re not radical to most people who have been 
educated in classical expression. I don’t think that 
you can deny the significance of the classical 
ideals today. The classical ideals of freedom, and 
free expression, and so on. . .the ideals of truth 
and good. 

(Does art change the culture?) 

Sure art does. The best art changes the culture. 

I think the major task that confronts the modern 
artist today is the adjustment of the modern local 
culture and the development of its values 
and. . . artists have a very large obligation to the 
culture, and I think the best art is the best art 
because it changed culture and reflects culture the 
best. My vote for the best work of art for the last 
two years would be the “All in the Family” TV 
show because... I think everything that needs to 
be resolved has been resolved very well in that 
show. And without question, I think historians 
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will view that, and not painting or sculpture or 
buildings — I think they will view television and 
the most successful television shows as the real 
aesthetic products of our society. 

I didn’t mean to imply that the realism of the 
past five years or so is what I am proposing as 
great art. I think it reflects, let us say — I hate to 
name names — Photo-Realism I think is as 
regressive as most of the abstraction around. I 
think Photo-Realism tends to reflect the qualities 
that Pop Art thought was important, but I’m not 
defending Photo-Realism. I’m not defending any 
realism done in the last decade. I’m simply talking 
about the movement of the artists and the direc¬ 
tion I think they’re moving in. (From an un¬ 
published transcript of a Symposium held at the 
Brooklyn Museum, 1974) 

1976 

All healthy societies have socialism. 

All healthy societies have capitalism. (Tucker, 

1978, p.[22]) 


1977 

Convention is the opiate of the masses, (ca. 1977; 
Marshall, 1978, p.38) 

1978 

I started my series of “Bad” paintings in December 
of 1968. My concern was the priorities of New 
Realism. I felt that “objects relating to other ob¬ 
jects” should be stressed over the method of 
depiction. Hence I developed this “unconcerned” 
style. The series was completed in October of 
1969, when I had 2 striking revelations. . . 

1. that, even if I produced the worst paintings 
possible, they would not be good enough, and 

2. that, Idealism, is Unavoidable. (Tucker, 1978, 
p* [22]) 

“The Nature of the Artist” 

Now, the nature of the artist, is a combo of two 
ways. An accountant ignoring detail, and a 
dreamer rechecking for days. (Marshall, 1978, 
P-38) 

When I first devised this group of paintings in 





1968, I was considering the direction that our 
culture was inevitably moving toward. I could see 
that realism was going to return, and that the 
parameters of realism had not been defined. 

When you do realism you have to decide what 
degree of realism you are going to attempt and I 
decided that I did not want to be concerned 
about the technical factors; I wanted to develop a 
style that was unconcerned with position, lines, 
and color. I was more concerned with ap- 
proaching the viewer with relationships — for in- 
stance, a crying girl and a broken vase, birds and 
jets, or trees and lumber. I’m not interested in a 
narrative; I’m interested in showing objects ex- 
isting with and relating to other objects because I 
think that is what realism deals with — objects 
relating to other objects. I am interested in using 
imagery that is universal and transcultural — and 
an imagery that is profound. I wanted the objects 
to be stated emphatically with no psychological 
implications. I am not overly concerned with 
making the images very abstract because I do not 
want to involve any confusion; but then again, I 


did not want to spend a lot of time refining the 
lines and details. I wanted to isolate objects and 
place them on a unified background. However, I 
realized that by refining the lines, I had stronger 
art; and then I realized that I could not avoid 
idealizing each painting. There is actually no 
distinction between abstraction and realism. All 
realism must resolve abstract complications 
because you are involved with space and balance 
and harmony. Realism is a higher art form 
because it is more precise — it not only solves all 
abstract concerns, but it involves precise 
philosophical interpretation. 

I am not trying to duplicate something that I 
see in nature because you must always com- 
promise — it is always going to be paint, you cam 
not out paint the paint. I was not trying to 
disguise the fact that these are paintings. I was not 
trying to mimic photographs. I never wanted to 
avoid the realization that I was using paint; in 
fact, I wanted to emphasize it. 

Realism is illusionism and all illusionistic paint¬ 
ing requires frames. At first, I did not realize the 


crucial factor that frames can play in the illusion. 
The frame is the foreground and it simply 
enhances the illusion — it makes the illusion more 
functional. I designed and built the frames to suit 
the paintings — I realized that the frames would 
enhance the illusion and be a perfect place to put 
the title. (Marshall, 1978, p.38) 

1980 

(On furniture) 

The chaos of domestic interiors confronts us 
everyday. Harmonizing this chaos is a natural in¬ 
clination for everyone, and when achieved, pro¬ 
vides health and happiness to all who encounter 
it. Visual artists, of course, confront these dif¬ 
ficulties of harmonization all the time and it’s a 
relatively easy and refreshing break from their 
daily tedium to set their philosophical profun¬ 
dities aside, and doodle furniturally. (Calas, 1980) 






Undated 

Impressionsism is a most valid movement 
because the best one can ever get with paint is 
but a mere impression of reality. 

Titles are crucial because they add, to the visual 
expression, the literary realm. 

The denigration of the object in art is the denial 
of physics. 

The true artist is a philosophical craftsman. 
Abstract art is Zen visualized. 

People are not born good or bad; people are 
born uninformed. 

Question: in historical terms, how do you 
describe your art. 

Answer: honest art. (Unpublished statements, 
dictated to the author) 

Full references for the artist’s statements are 
found in the Bibliography. 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Dimensions are given in inches, 
height preceding width preceding depth 

1. Linear Piece, 1967. Two aluminum bars coated 
with colored silicone rubber; dimensions variable, 
approximately 24 X132 X18 (wall piece). Neil Jem 
ney Collection, New York. 

2. Linear Piece, 1967. Four aluminum bars coated 
with colored silicone rubber; dimensions variable, 
approximately 12x240x96 (floor piece). Neil Jem 
ney Collection, New York. 

3. Linear Piece, 1967. Five aluminum bars coated 
with colored silicone rubber; dimensions variable, 
approximately 12x240x96 (floor piece). Neil Jem 
ney Collection, New York. 

4. Untitled Volumetric Piece , 1968. Four objects 
consisting of Silastic fabric, chicken wire, fiber- 
glass; dimensions variable, approximately 

21 x240x 180. Robert Scull Collection, New York. 

5. The Richard Bellamy Piece , 1968. Corrugated tin 
sheeting, fluorescent fixtures; dimensions variable, 
approximately 132x204x156. Neil Jenney Collec¬ 
tion, New York. 
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6. The David Whitney Piece , 1968. Table, wood 
wrapped in rags, shelf, dishes, pennies; dimen¬ 
sions variable, approximately 84x132x72, David 
Whitney Collection, New York. 

7. The Noah Goldovusky Piece, 1969. Wooden ben¬ 
ches, balanced wood construction; dimensions 
variable, approximately 48x384x156. Neil Jenney 
Collection, New York. 

8. The Press Piece, 1969. Shelves, neon, newspaper 
headlines, electric cord, dimensions variable, ap¬ 
proximately 120x240x18. Neil Jenney Collec¬ 
tion, New York. 

9. Herd and Flock, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 

58x58, Holly and Horace Solomon Collection, 
New York. 

10. Birds and Jets, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 

61 x71 3 /4, Francesco Pellizzi Collection, New York. 

11. Forest and Lumber, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 
58 1 /4 x 68 1 /4, David Whitney Collection, New 
York. 

12. Girl and Doll, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 58x76, 
Edward R. Downe, Jr. Collection, New York. 


13. Girl and Vase, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 
58 1 /2X76 1 /2, Francesco Pellizzi Collection, New 
York. 

14. Them and Us, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 

5814 X135, Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

15. Study, 1969. Acrylic on canvas, 2714x35, 
David Whitney Collection, New York. 

16. Husband and Wife, 1970. Acrylic on canvas, 
56x7614, Mr. and Mrs. Burton Tremaine Colleo 
tion, Meriden, Connecticut. 

17. Here and There, 1970. Acrylic on canvas, 

5814 X 7814, Miani Johnson Collection, Willard 
Gallery, New York. 

18. Coat and Coated, 1970. Acrylic on canvas, 
5414 x62!4, In the collection of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Gift of the Friends of the Cor¬ 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

19. Dog and Shit, 1970. Acrylic on canvas, 
56x76, Miani Johnson Collection, Willard 
Gallery, New York. 

20. Threat and Sanctuary, 1970. Acrylic on canvas; 
60x79, Jenney Collection, New York. 


21. Beasts and Burdens , 1970. Acrylic on canvas; 
58!/2 X127, Jenney Collection, New York. 

22. The Modem Era } 197T72. Oil on panel; 
35 3 /4 x 31 3 /4. Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

23. Morning , 1971. Oil on panel; 1814x34. Neil 
Jenney Collection, New York. 

24. American Urbania , 1971-72. Oil on panel; 
17x40, Jenney Collection, New York. 

25. Portrait of Willy Eisenhart } n.d. Graphite on 
paper; 1014x8Vi. Private Collection, New York. 

26. Biosphere #3, 1971-75. Oil on panel; 

3214 X25814, Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

27. Bioshpere #4, 1971-76. Oil on panel; 
31 1 /2X258 1 /2, Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

28. Window #2, 1971-76. Oil on panel; 39 3 /4x57 1 /2, 
Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

29. Window #6, 1971-76. Oil on panel; 39 3 /4x5714, 
Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

30. Thinking and Praying , 1972-73. Graphite on 
paper; 311/2 x46 3 /4. Neil Jenney Collection, New 
York. 


31. Melt Down Morning , 1975. Oil on panel; 

25 3 /4 X11214, Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

32. American Urbania , 1975. Oil on panel; 
19 1 4x24 1 /2, Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 

33. Atmosphere , 1976. Oil on panel; 32x5914. Neil 
Jenney Collection, New York. 

34. North America Abstracted , 1980. Oil on panel; 
3614 x85!4. Neil Jenney Collection, New York. 
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